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PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 129 
DISCUSSION 
BERGSON'S ANTI-INTBLLBCTUALISM 

PROFESSOR PERRY'S "Notes on the Philosophy of Henri 
Bergson" 1 is a trenchant criticism which undertakes to main- 
tain two propositions: (1) " Bergson 's indictment of the intellectual 
method rests on a misunderstanding of that method" (p. 674). 
(2) Bergson 's anti-intellectualism is "involved in a more serious 
error" in that it "puts forth a claim" to immediate knowledge which 
is "unfounded" (p. 678). 

I confess I am not able to make out the particular misunder- 
standing which Professor Perry means to attribute to Bergson under 
the first point of his criticism. Prom the statements (p. 675) it is 
not clear to me whether this misunderstanding relates to the nature 
and function of the concept, or whether it relates to the consistent 
procedure of the anti-intellectualist. 

I do not think that Professor Perry's statement (p. 675) that 
"Bergson is not clear as to whether a concept is to be distinguished 
by its function or its content" is quite to the point. It seems to me 
that Bergson is altogether clear in that matter. Bergson clearly 
teaches that, since the function of the intellect is to direct our action 
upon reality instead of revealing the nature of reality, concepts are 
the special instruments or tools by means of which our actions are 
made effective as they insert themselves into the real world. This 
essentially instrumental function of our concepts determines also 
their content or structure ; the two, function and content, correspond. 
Our concepts are plans of action, and not mediate ways of pene- 
trating or disclosing the nature of reality. Conceptual thinking 
is not "a mode of access to immediacy." Hence, the "strange pro- 
cedure" which Professor Perry points out (p. 675), namely, "to 
prove that intellect is essentially instrumental and then to attack it 
in behalf of that very end for which it is useful," can not rightly 
be imputed to Bergson 's pragmatism. 

I can not see that Professor Perry has brought forth anything 
under the second point of his criticism which tends to disprove 
Bergson 's anti-intellectualism. All that Professor Perry says (pp. 
676-7) about spacial continuity, etc., Bergson could accept. In the 
case of space, which is an intellectual construction, the formula and 
added statements which Professor Perry suggests, can mean, nay, 
they describe this kind of continuity ; for this continuity consists of 
just those elements and connections in which the intellect is at home ; 

J This Jouenal, Vol. VIII., page 673. 
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this quantitative multiplicity being made up of elements which are 
homogeneous, static, and which merely touch, but do not penetrate, 
each other. Such a system or order can be conceived and described 
in the manner Professor Perry suggests (p. 677). 

But how about the other continuities, those of time and motion? 
It is the essence of Bergson's contention, that when the intellect 
deals with these continuities, it can do so only as it frames concepts 
which leave out of their content and their legitimate function just 
that which is distinctive of time and that which is the essence of 
motion. The intellect thinks time only as it spacializes it, and 
motion only as it reduces it to a succession of immobile states. Now, 
under this third point of his critique, I can not see that Professor 
Perry has broken the force of this contention. 

In the next criticism, the substance of Professor Perry's reason- 
ing against Bergson's position, "that to conceive time is to spacialize 
it," is as follows: "Bergson is misled by supposing that because 
time is conceived as orderly, it is therefore nothing but order. Bare 
logical order is static and can never express time. But it is an 
utterly different matter to regard time, like space and number, as a 
case of order, having the specific time quale over and above the prop- 
erties of order. Position, interval, before and after, are then to be 
taken in the temporal sense ; and the terms of the series are not to be 
taken as bare logical terms, still less as spacial points, but as instants 
possessing a unique time-character of their own" (p. 678). 

Now, this reasoning, I think, begs the question. For, to regard 
time as a "case of order," and at the same time to give it the 
"specific quale" of the sort proposed, is as impossible a logical 
undertaking as would be the attempt to place something in a certain 
genus, and at the same time give it a mark or quale which takes it 
out of that genus altogether, and puts it within some other genus. 
The "time quale," the "unique time-character" which Professor 
Perry thinks constitutes only a specific differentia in the case he 
instances, really constitutes a generic difference. "What we have in 
this instance is not a species within a genus, but two genera between 
which, Bergson contends, there is a radical difference. I do not 
think Professor Perry, in this part of his critique, has successfully 
met Bergson's contention that the concepts of time and motion which 
our intellect forms do not give us knowledge of these realities ; they 
do not give us "access to that immediacy" in which real duration 
and motion are given us. 

The second main criticism which Professor Perry makes upon 
Bergson's anti-intellectualism is that Bergson "puts forth a claim 
which is unfounded — the claim, namely, to the immediate apprehen- 
sion of a fused and inarticulate unity" (p. 678). 
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The substance of the critic 's reply to Bergson is that what Berg- 
son puts forth as matter of immediate knowledge is not really knowl- 
edge at all. Thus, Bergson says : 2 ' ' The more we succeed in making 
ourselves conscious of our progress in pure duration, the more we 
feel the different parts of our being enter into each other, and our 
whole personality concentrate itself in a point." To this Professor 
Perry replies (p. 679) : "What Bergson is here describing is, I am 
convinced, the disappearance of cognition into an experience which 
is not an experience of anything at all. . . . My experience of life has 
dissolved ; but nothing follows concerning the nature of life. I have 
simply closed my eyes to it. I have blurred and blotted out my 
knowledge of life. ' ' 

Now, after reading all the passages in Bergson 's writings which 
relate to intuitive knowledge, I can not convince myself that Bergson 
is not describing a truly cognitive experience, instead of giving us 
knowledge at the vanishing-point. My own introspection verifies 
Bergson 's statements. I am quite certain that I have an experience 
of something, namely, of real time in its flow and interpenetration of 
moments. I have, it seems to me, an immediate knowledge of just 
that qualitative multiplicity of psychical states which Bergson has 
clearly described and accurately distinguished from the other kind 
of multiplicity, of which we have knowledge only through the media- 
tion of conceptual thinking. 

I am unable to see on what grounds Professor Perry is "con- 
vinced" of the erroneousness of Bergson 's description, other than 
his own introspection, and possibly that of other individuals whose 
introspection yields the same results. It seems to me that the 
utmost Bergson 's critic makes out against Bergson 's position is that 
Bergson 's claim to an immediate apprehension of the sort described 
is not borne out by the introspective analysis of at least one person, 
and possibly not borne out by the introspection of other individuals. 
But that the claim to such non-conceptual knowledge is an unfounded 
one, the critic, in my opinion, has not shown. 

John E. Russell. 

Williams College. 
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Lectures on the Experimental Psychology of the Thought Processes. 

Edward Bradford Titchener. New York : The Macmillan Co. 1909. 

Pp. ix + 318. 

This book consists of five lectures delivered at the University of Illi- 
nois ; the lectures proper fill about two thirds of the volume, the rest being 
2 "Creative Evolution," page 201. 



